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ABSTRACT 



This document contains the four issues of FACCCTS, the 



Journal of the Faculty Association of the California Community Colleges, 
published during the 1995-96 academic year. In the September 1995 issue, 
faculty members explore sensitive faculty issues: Is tenure's time up? When 
will part-time faculty finally receive the respect they deserve? Should the 
175-day academic calendar be killed? In the November/December 1995 issue, 
faculty members, fundamentalists, state government, and Assembly member John 
Vasconcellos voice their vision for the community colleges' future. The 
February 1996 issue explores "Tidal Wave II," a term coined by the authors of 
a report from the California Higher Education Policy center for referring to 
the new students who will flood higher education in the next decade. FACCTS 
looks at who they are, their attitudes, the job market they are entering, and 
their vision of the future, in their own words. The May 1996 issue includes 
stories of some of the keynote speakers and recipients of the 1996 FACCC 
Awards at the 1996 FACCC Conference. A few statistics about faculty members 
at the state's community colleges are followed by a wide range of faculty 
issues. Each issue of the Journal also contains various features such as 
letters to the Editor, Legislative Report, FACCCTS Survey, and Book Review. 
(JA) 



Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
from the original document. 
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U magine saving a full 50% at a huge selection of 
terrific hotels! 

How? Join Quest International. And right now you 

can join Quest at tremendous savings! 

A Quest Membership normally sells for $99.00. But 
through a special agreement with Destinations, Inc., 
(group distributors for Quest), you’ll get in at a fraction 
of the retail cost Just $29.95! 
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50% Off ... Are They Crazy? 

Why do hotels do it? - Simple. - Profits. 

You see..xm average, annual hotel occupancies are 
around 65%. But remember that 65% full also means 35% 
empty. And once a hotel meets its break-even point, any 
additional rooms sold is pure profit for the hotel. Even 
when you pay just half the regular rate. 

Occasionally a hotel fills completely, like during a 
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convention or special event If they expect to fill they may 
decline a half-price reservation. But, the rest of the time, 
they ’d love to have you stay. 

Try Quest All Year-Risk Free! 

Take Quest on the family vacation. Use it on your next 
business trip. What about a weekend getaway. Use your 
Quest membership all year long! 

^Your satisfaction is completely guaranteed! If you’re 
not fully pleased with your Quest membership-you get 
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A Matter of FACCC 



A gain we need to ask the 
question, where are we 
headed? 

It’s an old refrain but a 
valid question. We were sure we had 
answers. We thought we had done it 
right: we had ideals, we analyzed the 
situation, understood what needed to be 
accomplished and how to fairly realize 
our aims. We had launched a forward 
movement. 

In 1995 we are still moving, but 
instead of going forward, we seem to be 
circling back to reclaim a past ... to 
invent a time that has become mytholo- 
gized and never existed. The multitude 
of discussion on affirmative action is a 
good example of an ideal that has 
become so embedded in faulty interpre- 
tation that we forget it had a real 
purpose.* In education, as well as the 
other institutions of our society, affirma- 
tive action was advanced to address both 
covert and overt inequities. It’s not 
fantasy that people were excluded from 
access and advancement at many levels: 
student, faculty, classified employee, and 
administrator. The American dream was 
a privileged dream and was based on an 
American caste system. 

Affirmative action from its inception 
in the Equal Rights Amendment was a 
means of addressing inequity. What is 
the agenda of affirmative action? In ideal 
terms, only to assure an equitable 
launching pad where all talent has the 
opportunity to advance in any appropri- 
ate arena.' We must Highlight the key *'* 
word opportunity. Initially, what was to 
be offered was opportunity, not guaran- 

* hi FACCCTS press time, Gov. Pete Wilson had 
sued the state regarding affirmative action. See ~ 
FastFACCTS, page 12, for more information. 
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tee. But intention was reinvented into 
solutions that surged beyond equity until 
the solution now creates the problem. 

S ome would have us believe that 
the original need has been 
addressed. I think not. I suggest 
that we are in an environment of 
blocked access and still suffer both 
covert and overt inequities. And this 
environment extends beyond race and 
gender. People may be able to now point 
out cosmetic differences between 1995 
and 1965, but the attitudes that pit one 
group against another, that continue to 
foster caste systems are still prevalent in 
our society. Fear of others is still a strong 
presence in our world, perhaps stronger 
now than thirty years ago. For leaders to 
say that we can be a color blind (fill in 
gender, sexual preference, part-time, 
even white male) society is absurd. That 
^ we could or should live by such a v 
principle is a myth. 

Differences exist — we see and hear 
them daily. We constantly assess abilities 
which show differences. We evaluate 



progress made by individuals or groups 
which show differences. We are aware of 
differences in color and gender as we 
make selections. To pretend that we can 
wipe out differences is to say that we can 
wipe out Darwin’s panorama. To say that 
opportunity now is alike for all is a 
dangerous myth. 

What is the question? For me, it is 
how do we maintain the gains yet discard 
the practices that have confused and 
subverted the ideal? To celebrate 
difference seems too trite and I feel is 
not the answer. However, to accept 
differences, whatever the source, should 
be a step toward a more understanding 
environment for all. If we can acknowl- 
edge that we all have biases and that we 
all respond to differences among us, then 
we can admit that we will never change 
differences, and to not acknowledge 
them is detrimental to the fostering of 
equal opportunity. Let’s not circle back 
to a world that never existed, and let’s 
not move forward in a denial of a world 
that surrounds us. , .. v ^ 5 ^;; 

The answer to the basic question of 
equity is not to throw out affirmative 
action because the ideal has been 
subverted in implementation but to 
readdress the original solution. An 
opportunity that is equal for all. That is 
what we ask. That is what we should 
provide — nothing more, nothing less. 
When we move too far in either direc- 
tion, we continue to feed the fears and 
myths that control rather than illuminate 
^society. . j, 

Jane Hallinger teaches English at 
Pasadena City College and is president 
of FACCC. 



FACCC Agenda for 1995-96 



51 Continue to fight for full funding for community colleges. 



51 Support measures that provide access and quality for our 53 
students. *' *■ • 

51 Educate new legislators on the needs of the California 51 

Community College System. * v ... 

51 Promote a dialogue between part-time and full-time 51 

faculty on part-time issues. . 

51 Establish a retiree network. GD 

51 Evaluate the School to Career plans for California and 



respond to segments that involve community colleges. 
Reaffirm the original intentions of affirmative action and 
tenure. 

Look at reform as part of moving institutions forward but 
not at the expense of quality programs. 

Link campus FACCC Councils and campus concerns to 
Sacramento advocacy. : ‘ ; • 

Initiate follow-up activities to the September “Vision” 
Conference. 
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Letters 



Thanks for eliminating BA fee 

I would like to congratulate FACCC on helping to get 
rid of the differential fee. This means a great deal to the 
Language Department at Santa Rosa Junior College. These 
fees have had a very negative effect on our enrollment, and 
have kept many adults — especially seniors on fixed 
incomes — from taking language courses. 

Besides the enrollment effects was the fact that it was 
precisely these people who made our evening and often 
daytime classes so diverse. Adults bring a wealth of life 
experience, ( are competent students and always very appre- 
ciative of our efforts. We have missed this constituency 
sorely and are looking forward to their return. 

It is our hope that community colleges have seen the last 
of these very unfair fees. Once again, thank you for your 
efforts in this matter. 

Hats off to FACCC! 

Art Hofmann 

Chair, Modern and Classical Languages 
Santa Rosa Junior College 
via the Internet 

Chancellor praises theme, focus 

I just finished reading the April 1995 issue of 
FACCCTS. Its focus on change and innovation was timely. 
More important, the recognition of some of the outstanding 
activities going on was well-deserved. I hope the journal will 
be inspirational to all educators, especially those struggling 
with change. 

Congratulations! 

Pamilia Fisher 

Chancellor, Yosemite Community College District 



Part-timer inspired by students 

Unfortunately, my situation is not unusual. 

I teach 14 dance courses per week at six institutions — 
all part-time, no benefits, no job security, just a freeway 
flyer. I wish I could be an independent contractor; at least I’d 
have some tax benefits. 

I am very good at what I do-. I teach country/westem 
line, folk dance, tap dance, ballroom and ballet - three levels 
of each. 1 adore teaching or I wouldn’t put up with being 
treated as a second-class faculty member. No office, no 
phene, nc avuu/iujr, uO icai t>uppun. 

However, I have greater compensation than anyone I 
know. I have 423 students each week who think I’m wonder- 
ful! I’ve had students who brought me flowers, helped me 
unload and load sound equipment (which I provide for my 
classes), and in my senior adult classes (for which De Anza 
pays me half-salary because it’s a non-credit class), I had a 
class surprise me with a $350 wireless mike after I lost my 
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voice twice in class. Many of my senior students are retired 
teachers looking for: 1) exercise, 2) social life, 3) putting joy 
back in their life, 4) feeling they belong to part of a community 

Without pay, I produce six shows a year for the commu- 
nity. These involve student volunteers who dance, sew cos- 
tumes, rehearse, etc. We perform for convalescent homes, 
hospitals, retirement homes, a shopping center honoring 
seniors and the colleges and senior centers. 

Community colleges need to serve all adults, not just those 
transferring to other colleges or getting job training. We who 
teach need the support, respect, and pay we deserve. 

Thanks for efforts on our behalf. 

Donna Frankel 
Saratoga 

Essays motivate faculty member 

I would like to commend the editors and contributors who 
made the April issue of FACCCTS so useful, interesting and 
timely. I read the issue from cover to cover and found numer- 
ous examples of information I need as a community college 
teacher. 

I am seriously considering how to restructure some classes 
based on Larry Toy’s essay and on the interview with Pat 
Cross. And it’s a treat to enjoy some humor a la Gary Morgan’s 
vocabulary list. 

Thanks again for an outstanding issue of FACCCTS ' 

Mona Field 
Glendale College 



FACCCTS welcomes letters to the editor, via regular mail or 
E-maiL Please include your name, address, and both daytime 
and evening telephone numbers . 
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T ^he state has no money, the public 

wants more government cuts, and the 
political system is a gallimaufry.* 

Yet the community colleges ended up 
with the best budget in four years. Although it 
may seem a bittersweet victory, this year’s state 
budget is a significant improvement for commu- 
nity colleges. The 1995-96 spending plan 
includes student fees of $ 1 3 per unit, expiration 
of the differential fee in January, $26 million in 
instructional equipment and library materials, and 
$47 million to restore a portion of the property 
tax shortfall from last year. It also provides the 
first COLA (3.07 percent) in four years. 

Why did the colleges do well in this budget? The short 
answer is that we have bipartisan support, there is enormous 
demand, and we provide a high-quality, low-cost service. 

It’s not easy to predict the future, but some elements that 
will affect the community college picture are clear: we will 
serve more under-educated workers, enrollment will climb, 
and resources to fund higher education will continue to be 
scarce. This situation will continue with the fecklessness of the 
legislative system. 

Despite, or perhaps because of the challenges we will face, 
the colleges will receive more attention in the years to come. 
Economic development will play a large role in this emphasis, 
as tremendous numbers of displaced workers look to the 
colleges for retraining. There may also be an additional influx 
of older students as the BA differential fee sunsets. We know 
there is an unprecedented number of students in the K-12 
system, and it will be only a few short years before these 
children are adults seeking a college education. 

Recent decisions by California’s public universities will 
also have an impact on community college enrollment. For 
many low income and minority students, the community 
colleges have provided the only opportunity for education and 
training beyond high school. This role may expand because the 
University of California has abandoned affirmative action. We 
can also expect an increased demand for basic skills instruc- 
tion, as CSU prepares to close the door on remedial students. 
Although we don’t yet know the specific impacts, the CSU and 
UC decisions will certainly affect community college enroll- . 
ment. But to what extent will our colleges be able to fill this 
void, and to what degree will the additional students be 
funded? And how many students will fall through the cracks 

♦gallimaufry, n., (Fr. galimafree) 1. a hash made of meat scraps. 2.*a 
hodgepodge; jumbled assortment. (Oxford English Dictionary ) 



and not enroll in college at all? These questions 
remain to be answered. 

Since this issue is devoted to the sacred 
cows of politics and education, I want to talk 
about some ideas for governmental and educa- 
tional reform. After 14 years with FACCC and 
two years in the legislature, I can no longer 
justify our state’s legislative and political 
process. It simply doesn’t work. Higher educa- 
tion policy matters are decided more and more 
by inexperienced decision-makers mired in a 
dysfunctional structure. As uncharacteristic as it 
may be for me to state my opinion on such 
matters, these are my suggestions for improvements: 

The courts should eliminate term limits. New legislators 
simply cannot learn the complexities of state government and 
fiscal policy fast enough. By the time they begin to develop an 
expertise, their time is up. Term limits are the result of an 
uninformed and frustrated electorate who understood that 
something was wrong, but did not know how to fix it. The 
result has been an ineffective legislature. 

Campaigns should be publicly financed. Although the 
issues surrounding campaign financing predate the emergence 
of term limits, short-term political careers have inspired new 
members to sprint toward fund raising deadlines with amazing 
speed and consistency. And the campaign season never ends: 
instead of an election every two years, there seems to be a 
recall or special election every few months. Given the nearly 
even partisan split in the Assembly, every election has become 
crucial to both caucuses, resulting in more resources dumped 
into campaign mail. The stack of fund-raising invitations on 
my desk continues to grow. 

The only way to solve the problem is by introducing 
public financing to campaigns. In 1990, the courts determined 
that campaign expenditure limits are an unconstitutional 
violation of freedom of speech when private dollars are 
involved. With public dollars in the funding stream, expendi- 
turesxan be legally limited, the cost of running for office will 
drop, and the endless cycle of dialing-for-dollars can end. 

i he state should consider a unicameral Legislature. 

The existing structure isn’t working, so we should look at new 
ways of doing things. One option is to scrap the two-house 
system and create a 120-member unicameral legislative body, 
especially if term limits remain. Members could be elected for 
four-year terms, which would givothem more time to develop 
policy skills and work more effectively. And with only one 
house to manage, administrative savings would result as well. 
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The state should revamp financing of services. The 
relationship between state and local government no longer 
makes sense. One reason for the confusion is Proposition 1 3, 
the 1978 initiative that limited increases in property tax bills 
and curtailed local governments’ ability to raise revenues. 
Property taxes are no longer controlled locally by the entities 
providing the services, and property tax bills vary inequitably 
from neighbor to neighbor. This should be balanced with 
gradual adjustments to the obligations of pre-Prop 13 
homeowners. 

Another revenue stream we needs to reexamine is the sales 
tax. Our sales tax is too high and regressive. As the state 
economy continues to shift from a manufacturing to a service- 
based economy, why not levy a tax on services that upper- 
income Californians enjoy? In our current system, the person 
who mows his own lawn must pay taxes on the purchase of a 
lawnmower, but the person who relies upon a gardening 
service pays no tax for that luxury. Many other states already 
have service taxes. 

Corporate taxes also need a review. Newer businesses pay 
higher tax bills than firmly established companies. And this 
year, Gov. Pete Wilson attempted to reduce corporate income 
taxes by fifteen percent. 

Corporations do pay significant 
income taxes in California, but 
there are also numerous 
loopholes. The corporate tax 
structure merits close review so 
that some loopholes are 
eliminated without discouraging 
new business in California. 
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... because of the 
challenges we face, 
the colleges will 
receive more attention. 



I t’s unquestionable that the 

state structure needs to be 5 _ 

, revamped. We need to tackle .. 
a multitude of issues. Here are a few minor steps. 

Education advocates should create an intersegmental 
policy board which includes representatives from both K-12 
and higher education. Too often, the colleges, universities and 
schools get so caught up in the adversarial legislative process 
that we forget that we are all working toward the same goal: 
the improvement of California education. 

Many decisions are made one segment of higher # - 

education without regard to the effect on students in other 
systems, and the link between school and a college education is 
not as strong as it could be. Faculty, administration and the 
public need more representation in the process. 

We should consider separate funding guarantees for K- 
12 and community colleges. Prop. 98 originally established an 
a ggregate minimum funding level for K-14 education, but did 
not specify how much of the funding schools and colleges 
would receive. This set the stage for continual wrangling over 
funding between K-12 schools and community colleges. 
FACCC secured a formula that would determine 1 1 percent as 
the college share in 1989, but this requirement has been 
repeatedly suspended. This year, the K-12 groups opposed the 
bill to restore the 1 1 percent split over three years, since they 
believe 10.03 percent is the maximum funding level. The 



difference of 0.08 percent is over $200 million tor CCs, or $z 
million per campus. In these zero-sum times, K-12 groups are 
not going to support any revision in the split. Perhaps a better 
solution is two separate funding guarantees for schools and 
colleges. 

As enrollments continue to grow, the community colleges 
will have more students than resources. While we are all tired 
of hearing about limited funding, creativity often pierces 
adversity, so we should push ourselves beyond negative 
thinking and be open to new ways of teaching and communi- 
cating. 

t FACCC, we must also look for new ways of doing 
things. Our organization is adapting to a world which 
is constantly transforming. At the Capitol, the 
atmosphere has certainly changed. The power of leadership has 
been diluted and there is more partisan and personal bickering. 
Over the years, we have developed relationships with influen- 
tial members such as Willie Brown and John Vasconcellos, and 
for many years, they delivered. Now their power has weak- 
ened. We must continue those existing relationships, yet enter a 
new era of advocacy. 

Our strength is in our members. We must step up our local 
presence in legislators’ districts by 
bringing members to college 
campuses and meeting with them 
more often in their home towns. 
The newer members are more 
sensitive to the voices of constitu- 
ents, since they have only a short 
while to spend in Sacramento, and 
fewer long-term relationships at 
the Capitol. We must also boost 
- our public relations efforts and 

v ; : • encourage the public to support us. 

This will result in more clout to cut deals in Sacramento. 

And until campaigns are publicly financed, we must 
increase our PAC funding. I hate receiving daily fund-raising 
calls, but it’s an unfortunate reality of politics. Our PAC of 
$100,000 is competing with others that exceed $1 million. In 
the final days of budget negotiations, those with the PAC 
dollars somehow receive more favorable attention. 

/ While I’m on taboo subjects, let’s consider our relation- 
ships with other faculty organizations. The competition that 
takes place among FACCC, CTA and CFT at the local level 
must stop. We need to develop a unified approach to commu- 
nity college issues through stronger coordination among 
faculty. The Council of Faculty Organizations is a foundation 
that we must strengthen. 

FACCC’s mission of delivering a strong faculty voice will 
persevere. Surrounding circumstances and communication 
methods may change, but our mission endures. The same can 
be said for the community colleges. Change will be constant, 
yet the fundamental mission of providing open access to a 

; fltr 

Patrick McCallum is executive director of FACCC. 
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he assignment Is clean write 
irreverently about ideas much 
esteemed in our profession. It 
Is for this writer casting against 
type and leaves him with the 
question: What dairy should he 
visit In search of the sacred cows of education? 

In answer, he could do no better than Austin, Texas, where 
herds of EduOrthodoxies graze. These may be viewed 
annually, at the end of May, in a university conference on 
community college instruction. 

Attendees include those selected 
on local campuses as outstanding 
faculty members, but the meetings 
are integrated. Managers as well as 
minions, lapsed as well as current 
teachers, gather. 

As befitting a national event, the 
Austin conference has many parts, 
some quite admirable. The breakout 
sessions, conducted largely by 
instructors, provide as useful and 
lively a contact with new instruc- 
tional ideas as are available any- 
where. The banquet repasts more 
closely approximate food than is 
usual for such events. 

And knowledgeable attendees 
partake of a second menu, this in lieu 
of expensive hotel breakfasts. Boxed 
in the conference programs are 

announcements of sessions reserved exclusively for CEOs. 

This exceptionalism serves both to honor the sacerdotal 
order and to permit free expression of frustration on sensitive 
topics, one of which, the faculty, is in startlingly close supply. 

Thus, while CEOs may attend sessions about teaching, the 
wisdom of presidenting is closed to instructors. Marxists 
would, no doubt, explain this as a mystification of power. 

But, denied knowledge we may yet eat cake. The door to 
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the CEO room remains unguarded, and for morning sessions 
the larders in the back spill out fruits, brightly-colored pastries 
and a deli display of breakfast beverages. This cornucopia 
stands in telling contrast to the lone water pitcher set out next 
door for the humble workers of the chalk board. 

Hotel employees report that a visit twenty minutes early 
leaves plenty of time for poaching. The Captains of Erudi- 
tion, immediately recognizable for their better grooming, do 
not arrive early. 

But before any of the above delights may be savored, 
comes boot camp. Attendees both great and negligible are 
crushed into vast sweat lodges and seated on chairs designed 
for the anorexic. Given up to what 
Martin Amis calls “that strange 
modem activity, fancy-priced suffer- 
ing,” they are subjected to ideological 
thunder that is vintage EdDept. 

The essential message, and a drill 
veteran instructors know by heart, is 
the alarming obstructionism of some 
faculty, an indictment secured with 
demonstrations of their refusal to 
employ the assemblage of truths that 
constitutes The Science of Didactics. 

As in the hard sciences, these 
findings do change over time, but 
some teacherly felony always tops the 
list. Currently alarm is spent on the 
classroom lecture: blatant, standup 
delivery of knowledge by verbal 
means, an outrage now held to be a 
thin slice below terrorist bombing. 

The bearers of these misgivings 
hail for a discipline that confers fewer degrees on faculty than 
on the constabulary that must control them. Hence, the rich 
rhetorical tradition that has flowered in EdDepts about teachers 
who strut their knowledge like peacocks and students who thus 
are held as galley slaves to their oars. 

Such brutalization creates the dire condition 

■■ ... ; ; ;• ; . }*. ■: Please see next page 



' But teachers, unimaginative drones that they are. 



known as “passive learning” — a state so deplorable that any 
elaboration beyond mere mention would be open to the charge 
of sensationalization. 

None of that here! Merely cups drawn from the fountains 
of scientific inquiry. It is by empirical means that we know all 
learning is processed by one of three offices: sound, sight or 
touch. Moreover, students specialize. Some are auditory, other 
visual, yet others kinetic. This triadic division of learning, even 
if retailed as science, enjoys a near-scriptural legitimacy. 

Lectures, it seems, reach only the smallest of the three 
groups, the auditors. But teachers come disproportionately 
from just that minority and, unimaginative drones that they are, 
instruct others with techniques they learn by. 

Some editions of Antilecturism come equipped with 
theoretical overdriveLreference to that shatter-proof apologia, 
National Security. It was the discovery of National Security 
back in Sputnik days that first opened the federal spigot for 
public education, and educators have been reaching for the tap 
ever since. . 

T hese days, when military threats lack 
their old conjuring powers. National 
Security has become an economic Issue. 
Hence the seeming non-sequltur classroom 
lectures Impede our competitiveness in the Pacific 
Rim. 

The argument contains some sharp turns, so pay attention. 
Lecture-based education emphasizes individual learning and 
promotes selfish pursuit of grades. However, the new “work- 
place environment 
cooperative labor. Without 
“collaborative skills” our 
students will destroy .. 

America’s capacity to protect 
itself against Toyotization. 

Lectures weaken us as a 
nation. 

Thus have industrialists 
recently joined their voices in 
the anti-lecture chorus. Soon, 
no doubt, the Austinites 
(Austinoids?) will add this 

cartridge to what is, if we may * ^ 

say so, a nearly empty bandolier. There are, alas, far more 
sonorities than sense to the anti-lecture case! 

Even then, the Reader may protest. Is not saying so an . 
infraction of academia’s traditional (if informal) division of 
labor? EdProfs squeeze off a few rounds at perceived heuristic 



demands . .a* ■ 




respect for reality, dismisses the diatribes as fashionable piffle. 

This division permits the instructors to continue working 
unmolested while aspirants in pursuit of EdDocs are able to 
win those bureaucratic blackbelts by documenting the 
intransigence. 

Clearly we have a win/win situation, one that would 
ordinarily be left undisturbed. Unfortunately, FACCCTS’ 
editorial policies insist on something curmudgeonly. Writers in 
this issue are to mock a prophet, violate a taboo or clast an 
icon. ■- —r*- -,,/ ; - v 

What better sacrilege than a defense of the lowly lecture? 
And where better to begin than back there in Austin boot 

C3mp ? V-v'T- 1 

The very cloud from which rained anathemas down on 
lectures was a speaker^ on a raised dais, whose 400-person 
audience heard her read her text. All survivors of first-week 
French remember that “lectures” translate into English as 
“readings.” We note as well that the speaker, an adept in the art 
which she excoriated, seems never to have doubted that the 
technique by which she delivered her urgent message was 
sufficient to the task. , ^ >1 •; ? ■ 

; Jn reality, teachers select lecturing for the same reason that 
detractors of the method do: its efficiency. For giving direc- 
tions, stating a position or conveying factual academic knowl- 
edge in a brief time, lectures work very well. The Socratic 
method, even in inspired hands, will rarely yield the dates of 
Charlemagne or the structure of DNA. .. . ; V;; ’ 

It follows that most teachers don’t select the lecture format 
out of a neurotic need to parade their leamedness. 1 r ' . 

. The architecture ^ study 
‘ ^ ^behind a verbal presentation for 
the classroom cost far more in 
4 work and anxiety than they pay 
back in narcissistic delights. 

, ~ p : On the other hand, collabo- 
rative interaction performs 
superbly in exercises in prob- 
lem-solving, and Plato’s 
dialectics remain an affecting 
(and effective) means of 
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cxpioimg works of literature or 



theoretical concepts. Laborato- 
ries, studios and athletics proffer 
“kinetic” experience that might be inappropriate in, say, a 
political science class. 

If lecturing is only one .string on the lyre, it can be played 



poorly even in apposite times. But the question of its legiti- 



* , r . . , . We might ask, however, what university department other than Education 

ransgressions, and faculty, whose profession requires a certain would find disgrace in a display of knowledge. ’-^5: 
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instruct others with techniques they learn by.” 



macy is unrelated to that of its abuse, since all techniques can 
be used badly. As one format among many it demonstrates that, 
just as there are varieties of disciplines, so are there many ways 
of learning. 

S ome Instructors* Including highly- 

talented ones* are technique champions, 
convinced that one method alone will 

do. Theirs is, however, an argument against 
experience, as futile as legislating a single meter 
for all poets. 

We would do well to remember the observation of the 
great Oxford don Isaiah Berlin that each of his colleagues 
thought that he alone at the University instructed his students 
properly. 

Whatever tools an 
instructor might favor, almost 
certainly he or she will rely at 
times on lecture. It is, after all, 
the most protean of strata- 
gems. Lectures can be by 
voice alone, or with visual 
support. They may be illus- 
trated with old-fashioned 
overheads or the newest 
digitalized magic and may 
draw attention to charts, maps 
or printed handouts. Lectures 
can be scored by music, 
ornamented with artwork or 
enriched by poetry, even as they are conveyed with socratic 
asides or personalized bantering with students. 

In short, the term “lecture” provides a vast verbal tent 
under which cluster widely diverse learning experiences. That 
is why studies that examine the effectiveness of the lecture as 
an instructional tool are little more than an evaluation of a 
particular teacher’s specific class. 

And the level of scientific rigor exercised in discussions of 
“the lecture” is matched when disquisitions begin on “audi- 
tory, visual and kinetic learning.” These are, after all, not 
mutually exclusive modes of acquiring information, a fact of 
frequently unexamined importance. 

Even the vendors of the triadic model admit that almost 
everyone learns from all three processes, and from at least two 
quite adequately. This reduces our ability to isolate each 
process, and thus to measure its work alone. To what, for 
instance, are we to attribute a student’s capacity to learn in a 
lecture on Van Gogh’s art — the explanatory voice or the 
accompanying visuals? How can the “kinetics” take credit 



alone when a lab includes verbal explanations and a video? 

The terms “audio, visual and kinetic,” when used as ex- 
lanatory devices for learning, are less scientific categories than 
buzz words. Learning theory practiced elsewhere on university 
campuses understandably avoids such crude terminologies, just 
as it finds no use for that oxymoron, “passive learning.” 

To which we might add, ignoring the risk to National 
Security, that no correlation exists between a worker’s ability to 
cooperate in a factory job and the devices by which he or she 
was instructed in school. The two models of collaborative 
labor, Japan and Sweden, are notable for extremely traditional 
lecture systems. By contrast, American colleges probably lead 
the world in innovative classroom techniques. 

As for the perils of an excessively competitive student 
body, few teachers find them to be a pressing danger. Indeed, 
were there real evidence that lectures inspired selfish grade- 

grubbing they would be in far 
greater use than they are. 

Competitiveness is a 
cultural product, brought to 
rather than created by 
education. As to its pervasive 
presence in society we might 
examine the study recently 
published by a Harvard 
business professor who found 
that only 10 percent of 
Americans are “aggressive 
competitors” in everyday life 
and work. 

Were we really to blaspheme, we might propose that 
educators are under no obligation to train students’ relational 
skills for the workplace. Their chore is, rather, to impart an 
understanding of their discipline, along with knowledge about 
it — a task of sufficient difficulty without adding to it the 
economic rescue of the United States. 

And thus we satisfy our slave-driving editor. The inviolate 
cows of the nation’s EdDepts are shot and left rotting in the 
field. The Temple of Higher Heuristics has been desecrated, 
its wisdom texts trampled. Perhaps worst of all, the lecture is 
free, back on the streets where it can kill again. Is nothing 
sacred anymore? 

John McFarland is a history instructor and past president of 
the Academic Senate at Sierra College, and a recipient of the 
1995 Hayward Award for Excellence in Education. 

Drawings are courtesy <?/ Picturesque Views of Rural Occupations, by W. H 
Pyne. Dover Publications, Inc. 
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Wilson files suit in state court 

Gov. Pete Wilson surprised the 
public Aug. 10 when he sued the state, 
and himself, to eliminate race and gender 
preference programs. 

These programs are unconstitutional 
according to recent Supreme Court 
decisions, his office said in a prepared 
statement. 

The action came on the heels of the 
University of California Board of 
Regents’ much-criticized decision, at 
Wilson’s urging, to eliminate affirmative 
action in hiring and enrollment in the UC 
system. Critics saw the move as an 
attempt by Wilson to boost his presiden- 
tial campaign. 

“1 cannot remain faithful to my oath 
of office to support and defend the 
Constitution while allowing 
unconsitutional laws to continue to be 
imposed on Californians,” Wilson said. 

The state chancellor’s office has 
prepared a briefing paper on potential 
impacts to the community college 
system. Programs such as Puente and 
EOPS are targeted, as well as hiring 
goals and set-asides for contracts. To 
obtain the report, call Tom Nussbaum in 
the Legal Affairs department at (9 1 6) 
445-4826. 

CCs are low cost to government 

Public community colleges expend, 
on average, around $6,239 per full-time 
equivalent (FTE) student, according to 
the American Association of Community 
Colleges. 

By comparison, public four-year 
institutions average over $15,000 per 
FTE student. 

Revenue Sources for Community 
Colleges — National Percent ages 

State Sources: $8,032,939, 141:41.16% 

Local Sources: $3,204,578,531: 16.42% 
Tuition: $3,874,887,514: 19.86% 

National total: $ 1 9 billion 
California state sources: $1,296 billion 
Local sources: $1,366 billion 
Tuition: $170 million 
California total: $2,832 billion 

Feds cut education funding 

Congress has cut the Department of 
Education by almost $4 billion, or 16 



percent, reported the American Associa- 
tion of Community Colleges 

By increasing the amount of each 
Pell grant, the government eliminates 
more than 200,000 students from the 
program. College Work Study and 
Supplemental Educational Opportunity 
Grants were kept at current levels, while 
Perkins Loans and State Student Incen- 
tive Grants were eliminated. State 
Postsecondary Review Program (SPRE) 
funding was eliminated. 

Basic State Grants under the Perkins 
Act were cut by $272 million, 28 
percent, to $700 million. But Tech Prep 
was relatively unscathed, cut by only $8 
million, to $100 million. Adult education 
state grants were cut slightly, by $2.4 
million, to $250 million. 

A top Clinton priority, the School- 
to-Work Opportunities Act, was reduced 
to $95 million from a fiscal year 1995 
level of $1 15.6 million (at both the 
Department of Education and the 
Department of Labor). Another top 
Clinton priority, Goals 2000, was 
eliminated. 

One Stop Career Centers were level- 
funded at $100 million, but job training 
programs suffered severe reductions. 
Funding for dislocated workers was set 
at $850 million, which in tandem with 
pending rescissions, totals a reduction of 
34 percent ($466 million) from the 
original 1 995 appropriation. Adult 
training grants were cut to $830 million, 
from $1,055 billion in 1995. 

CCs to fall behind prisons 

Rapid growth in enrollment will hit 
community colleges by the year 2000 
through 2005, according to a draft of the 
the California Postsecondary Education 
Commission report “A Capacity for 
Growth.” Some interesting items include: 

■ The report predicts a 2 1 percent 
increase in the annual number of hieh 
school graduates between 1993 and 
2005. 

■ The anticipated enrollment for 1 995 
is 1,355,358 and for 2005 is 1,722,170. 

® The general fund projections show 
that prisons will receive more funding 
than higher education by 2005: 



In millions: 

Prisons: 

1995-96: $4,052 
20005-06: $12,350 
Higher education: 

1995-96: $5,313 
2005-06: $8,692. - 

L.A. colleges consider tax hike 

The Board of Trustees of Los . 
Angeles Community College District 
voted 4-2 in May to hire a consultant to 
prepare a plan that would impose, an $8,9 
million-a-year property assessment . , , 
under the state Landscape and Lighting 
Assessment Act, according to.the 
California Taxpayers’ Association News. 

The board is considering a property 
tax without voter approval. The amounts 
would be $4 for a single-family home, 
$17 for a multi-family parcel,,and $ 16- 
fora commercial parcel. 

Trustee David Lopez-Lee said that 
it’s a way to maintain and improve the 
campuses because they’re falling apart. 
But the Howard Jarvis Taxpayers 
Association said the district is abusing 
the system. 

Education guarantees increase 

Are educational guarantees more 
than just another marketing gimmick? 

A March article in the Community 
College Times , the newspaper of the 
American Association of Community 
Colleges, explored that question. 

Whatever the impact, the educational 
guarantee has become prominent at 
community colleges around the nation, 



For the Record 



Accuracy is one of FACCCTS' 
priorities. Mistakes should be called to 
the attention of the editor 

■ In the April issue o f FACCCTS, 
the contact number for Glendale 
College’s Volunteer and Service 
Learning Center on page 31 was 
incorrect. The number is (81 8) 240- 
1000, ext. 5790. 
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managing editor Michael Bourque wrote. 

Members of Congress were im- 
pressed with Rockland (NY) Community 
College’s new “Contract for Learning 
Assurance,” which guarantees prepara- 
tion for baccalaureate study, employ- 
ment, course transferability and social 
awareness, and that students who earn at 
least a ‘C’ in basic academic courses in 
English and math will have appropriate 
competencies. 

Will self regulation take the place of 
the dreaded State Postsecondary Review 
Entity for accountability? 

The idea isn’t new, the article said. 
The educational guarantee was first used 
by Henry Ford Community College in 
Dearborn, Michigan in 1986. Since then, 
only one student has returned to the 
college for free classes. 

Students excel, colleges struggle 

The first Legislature-ordered 
statewide survey of the community 
colleges’ effectiveness showed that 
students in the system are performing 
quite well. This is despite declining 
enrollments and increased classes taught 
by part-timers, Political Pulse’s Educa- 
tion Beat reported in May. 

The report examines the success of 
all 71 districts and 107 colleges during 
the last two years in four areas: student 
access, student success, staff composi- 
tion, and fiscal condition. 

The report names the $50 BA 
differential fee as the biggest cause for 
enrollment declines since it was enacted 
in 1 993 . FACCC was successful in 
convincing state legislators to allow the 
fee to expire in January. 

A summary of the survey is as 
follows: Access — More than 124,000 
students “lost access” to community 
colleges in the fall of 1993. Half dropped 
out because pf the $50 differential fee; 
the other half left because of the $7 jump 
in fees to $13 per unit between fall 1992 
and fall 1993. 

Student Success — In 1993-94, 
community college transfers to Califor- 
nia State University increased by 8.4 
percent or 3,400 students, to 44,420. The 
number transferring to University of 
California jumped by 9.5 percent to 



10,940. 

Staff composition — Although 
modest increases in gender and ethnic 
diversity of faculty members were 
reported, the goal of increasing the 
percentage of courses taught by full-time 
faculty has had no improvement since 
1988. Full-time faculty taught 62.2 
percent of courses in 1988-89. The 
number dropped to 60.1 percent in 1993- 
94. 

Fiscal condition — The number of 
colleges designated at some fiscal risk 
increased from 1 4 in 1 990-9 1 to 2 1 in 
1993-94. Operating revenues per full- 
time student have declined statewide in 
inflation-adjusted 1993-94 dollars, from 
$3,275 in 1990-91 to $3,124 in 1993-94. 
In actual dollars, support per student 
grew slightly, from $3,038 in 1990-91 to 
the $3,124 level last year. 



Freshmen apathetic to politics 
College freshman don’t care much 
about politics, according to The Higher 
Education Research Institute at UCLA 
which surveyed 237,777 freshmen 
entering 461 two and four-year colleges 
last fall. 

Only 3 1 .9 percent of the students 
said “keeping up with political affairs” is 
an important goal in life, the lowest 
amount in the survey’s 29-year history. 
That fell from 42.4 percent in 1990 and 

57.8 percent in 1966. 

The survey also showed that only 16 
percent of the freshman frequently 
discuss politics. The record high was 

29.9 percent in 1968. 

The reason for these dismal figures? 
Ed Costantini, recently retired chair of 
the political science department at UC 
Davis told Education Beat that the 
increasingly acerbic climate of politics 

Please see Fast FACCCTS, next page 
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Meeting of the Minds 




FACCC board member Joe Kuwabara of Chabot College and Assemblyman Michael 
Sweeney, visited in Sweeney 's Captiol office May 8 during FACCC Lobby Day . 
FACCC members from 20 districts lobbied their local representatives on the Prop 98 
split and property tax backfill. The next lobby day is scheduled for Monday , May 6. 



Continued from previous page 

may clash with young people’s idealism. 
And students may deal with that by 
“making the subject unimportant” to 
them. 

Education Beat columnist Bud 
Lembke also said that this TV generation 
doesn’t read newspapers and doesn’t get 
in-depth news of politics and govern- 
ment from television. 

CC students match university 
counterparts in earning degrees 

A study in the American Journal of 
Education found there was no statisti- 
cally significant difference between 
transfer students* persistence in earning 
a bachelor’s degree and native four-year 
students* persistence, the American 
Association of Community Colleges said 
in a March research brief. 

At the 1986 follow-up, six years 
after high school graduation, 69 percent 
of both sample groups had attained a 
bachelor’s degree. (The samples in- 
cluded 422 transfer students and 1 ,899 
“native” four-year college students). 

Social class had no effect on 
persistence, and full-time enrollment and 
GPAs are significantly related to 
persisting to a bachelor’s degree. 

The study refutes previous research 
that stated beginning one’s education at a 
community college is a hindrance to 
attaining a bachelor’s degree. 

Legislative 

Report 

We have good news from the 
Assembly front. Education ally Mike 
Machado (D-Linden) survived his recall 
election Aug. 22. But recall madness is 
not over yet. Assembly Speaker Doris 
Allen faces one, scheduled in November. 

Also, Curt Pringle was elected the 
Assembly Republican leader, replacing 
Jim Brulte. And Rob Hurtt ousted Ken 
Maddy as the Senate Republican leader. 
This means community colleges will 
have an even tougher time because the 
leadership is going from moderate 
(Maddy, Jim Brulte) to conservative 



million into campaigns to elect religious 
right candidates). 

Community college bills : 

AB 1122 (Cannella-D) STRS Part- 
Time Faculty Calculations — Provides 
that a parttimer employed by more than 
one district shall receive service credit 
for all districts. 

FACCC Position: Support (Co-sponsor). 
Status: Signed by Governor : 

AB 825 (Ducheny/Firestone-R) 
Proposition 98 Split — Would have 
guaranteed community colleges an 1 1 
percent share of Prop 98 funds. As 
amended, it includes the 1995-96 state 
budget allocations for CCs, including a 
$47 million backfill to partially compen- 
sate for the 1994-95 property tax 
shortfall, retains student fees at $ 1 3 per 
unit, allows the $50 BA differential fee 
to expire on Jan. 1 . 

FACCC position: Support (Sponsor) 
Status: Signed by Governor (Chapter 
#95-0308). 

AB 1543 (McPherson-R) Future 
Year Property Tax Shortfalls — 
Provides funding protection similar to 



that of K-12. 

FACCC Position: Support (Sponsor) 
Status: Passed by Assembly Floor 63-4; 
Passed by Senate Education 6-0; Senate 
Appropriations. 

SB 703 (O’Connell-D) 1994-95 
Property Tax Shortfall — As intro- 
duced, the bill backfilled a portion of the 
1994-95 community college property tax 
shortfall. The approved budget includes 
$47 million for this purpose, and SB 703 
will be amended to provide a backfill of 
$51 million for the anticipated 1995-96 
property tax shortfall. 

FACCC Position: Support (Sponsor) 
Status: Passed by Senate Floor 28-4; 
Passed by Assembly Higher Education 
10-0; Assembly Appropriations. 

AB 445 (Archie-Hudson-D) Joint 
Baccalaureate Program — Authorizes 
each district to join with one or more 
CSU campuses to offer upper division 
courses and to confer a BA degree 
jointly at a CC campus. 

FACCC Position: Watch 

Status: Failed in Senate Education 4-2; 

Reconsideration granted. 



(Pringle and Hurti, who has pumped $2 




Faculty Focus 



Margaret Quan 



M argaret Quan comes from a 

large, close-knit family which 
includes four sisters and two 
brothers. She hails from Texas. 

You’d suspect as much from the first 
words you hear from her in her Texas accent. 

And she lets you know that she is a staunch 
Dallas Cowboys fan, in case there is any doubt 
about it. She moved to Northern California and 
became a part-time faculty member at Diablo 
Valley College, though travel to Texas is a 
frequent part of her plans. 

Margaret came to teaching after 1 7 years 
in the corporate environment, followed by a 
return to an intense educational program 
completed just six years ago. Her discipline is 
History and her focus is Asian History. At the 
completion of the second year of her bachelor s degree studies 
she attended a summer language institute in Beijing, China. 

This was what prompted her to design her own bachelor’s 
degree in Chinese Studies. She spent the final year of her 
degree in Taiwan, living with a Chinese family. As a result, she 
speaks Mandarin. She is married to Ed Quan. He speaks 
Cantonese, not Mandarin, and she says she has taught him 
everything he knows about Asian History 

During her Taiwan experience, she realized she wanted to 
teach at the community college level. She returned to the U.S. 
and completed another bachelor’s degree, in History, as well as 
a master’s degree in History at CSU Hayward. As part of that 
program she interned at Diablo Valley College where she has 
taught everything from U.S. History, Western Civilization, 
California History, Women’s History, to her favorite, Asian 
History. 

Margaret is active when she is not teaching. She enjoys 
gardening, particularly growing orchids. She is an expert at 
country line dancing, which she teaches at a local club. She 
does arts and crafts and currently designs and makes country 
line dance costumes. She reads a great deal, often several books 
at the same time, mostly non-fiction and many related to Asian 
history and culture. She enjoys traveling and has traveled 
extensively along the Pacific Rim. 

One of Margaret’s current claims to fame is the active part- 
time advocacy work she engages in at the state level. She is one 
of the two Part-Time Governors on the FACCC Board. She is 
beginning her second term of office and looking forward to 
increasing awareness of part-time faculty’s situation in the 
community college system. She is happy to be serving part- 
time faculty with FACCC, especially since FACCC has 
declared this the year of the part-timer. 

“I was bowled over when it was announced,” Margaret 
said. “I immediately became involved in activities.” That 
includes working on the new FACCC publication, OFFTRACK 
(for those not on the tenure track) and helping to organize a 
state-wide meeting of part-timers. 
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“FACCC is unique in dealing with part- 
time issues,” Margaret said. “FACCC cares 
and is doing something. Not only by sponsor- 
ing legislation. that will benefit part-timers, 
like the freeway flyer health benefits bill of 
this legislative session, but by supporting a 
system-wide dialogue about part-time faculty 
issues.” 

A second claim to fame is her active 
involvement at Diablo Valley College. She 
represents part-timers on the independent 
union Executive Board and as an official 
member of the negotiating team. This is not 
pasy work. As Margaret said, “There are so 
many part-timers with so many different 
concerns, that the few part-timers who are 
involved have a lot of work to do.” 

Margaret believes that part-timers are interested in many . 
of the same things as full-time faculty. In addition, part-timers 
want to be recognized as a whole person. “Part-time is simply a 
work designation, not a statement about personal value,” she 
declared. “I certainly am not less than a full-time perron.” 

Margaret has always taught part-time, arid is now starting 
her sixth year. She voices a growing concern about the lack of 

respect accorded to part-time faculty. 

“It seems like it’s a case of out-of-sight, out-of-mind, or 
seen but not heard,” she said. “Part-timers are largely invisible, 
sometimes we are not even invited to participate in normal 
activities, like department meetings. The assumption seems to 
be that we are not committed to our college, our departments 
or our students. But clearly that is not so... Part-timers are the 
backbone of many colleges; we should be recognized for the 
value that we create.” - . 

Margaret supports the community college system, but has 
some suggestions for improvement. Here are her top three. • • 

■ Support for part-timers to provide full-faculty service to 
students. ■ Recognition for service and contributions, to 
the college, preferably in the form of a reassignment prefer- 
ence based on iength of service to the district. ■ Pro-rata 

pay for part-timers. ^ :-i \ ’ • . • 

Her advice to other part-timers includes, “Keep the faitlv ; 
and develop a rhinoceros hide. If teaching is really what you 
want, go for it. But remember, it is not possible for all part- 
timers to become full-timers, and you can get trapped by 
waiting on a hope or false promise.. .Get involved. Your 
participation can make it better for yourself and for other part- 
timers. 

Margaret intends to continue teaching part-time. She d 
love to teach full-time, but realizes few openings exist. She 
plans to continue working for part-timers, and convincing full- 
timers to recognize the part-timer’s role on campus. 

“I am willing to give my energy to help improve the status 

of part-timers. But everyone has to do their part.” 

■ . Deborah Sweitzer 

, - , ■ . :p ^ a r - s • ... i 1 '*' i . 
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CONTROVERSIAL ISSOES 



Tenure: 

Time for a change 

By Mona Field 

Taboo: Tenure is a protection for poor teaching. 



o 



ne of the most hot-button topics in education 
Itoday is tenure. The vast majority of faculty 
"believe there is nothing to discuss: tenure is 
inviolable. Meanwhile, politicians and sometimes 
disgruntled consumers (parents, college students, taxpayers) 

, have become increasingly open to the question of abolishing 
tenure. Despite the current disarray in our state legislature and 
the frequent absences of Gov. Pete Wilson, someone will 
surely raise again the governor’s campaign promise to abolish 
tenure. • ,?•?: v ; a yi , h 

Tenure, from the Latin “to hold,” was codified in the early 
part of this century as a method to protect teachers from being 
terminated without cause. The concept became especially 
important during periods of fierce political repression, such as 
the McCarthy era. However, during those vicious days, even 
tenure could not protect everyone accused of being “commu- 
nist sympathizers” or “subversive.” Teachers were hounded 
out of their jqbs through intimidation, including pressure to 
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he debates in higher education are 
passionate and stakes continue to 
rise. The following opinion essays 
recap the main points of six topics; 
FACCCTS offers analysis from faculty 
members’ perspectives, along with general “taboo 
statements” from our editors to help incite discussion 
of possible solutions. This is your forum. Read the 
stories; discuss them with your colleagues. Then 
write to FACCCTS or E-mail writefaccc@aol.com 
and we’ll publish your responses. 



freedom can exist without tenure through the 
ample collection of existing court cases, legal 
precedents, and anti-discrimination laws. 

Perhaps in the middle of the battle are 
many dedicated faculty members who, while 
committed to genuine academic freedom, are 
nonetheless seriously distressed to see the 
negative impacts on students of having a few 
bad apples on campus. Hardworking faculty 
members can come to resent the security of 
those who are no longer interested in 
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sign unconstitutjpnaUoy^ worM, ^ subpoena fem ’ jtractog well or whose behaviors notabiy 

the House Un-American Activities Committee. Although this ’ 'farm students. Yet th* nneetin. 



the House Un-American Activities Committee. AltHbugh'this 
type of political repression may seem remote, many teachers 
who defend tenure cite as their primary reason academic 
freedom, which includes the sense that persons of unpopular 
political views will be protected through tenure rights. 

Meanwhile, changes in the economy as a whole have 
made job security rare in the private sector. Teachers are 
among the few professionals who have such near-certainty 
about their careers. Critics suggest that tenure is an obsolete 
concept that protects bail teachers and creates distortions in the 
educational labor market because new blood cannot enter a 
market in which tenured faculty hold a lock on available jobs. 
Additionally, critics believe that individual termination battles 
tax the resources of both colleges and unions (which are 




harm students. Yet the question of “who 
decides?” which faculty are hardworking and 
■which are deadwood is the heart of the 
matter. ~ 

aV ; As long as administrators have control of 
hiring and evaluation, faculty often feel they 

must maintain their full protection under current tenure laws. 
But when faculty become empowered to join the process of 
hiring and evaluating their peers, do they then feel more 
confident about the evaluation process? Can peer evaluation be 
the argument for some reform of tenure law that would make if 
much less cumbersome to weed out the unsatisfactory faculty 
members? In purely anecdotal evidence, there may be a 
growing feeling that peer hiring and evaluation should also 
make it possible to do “peer termination” so that egregious 
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legally required to defend faculty even if the individual r uiai cgI wus 

involved is not a union member). Finally, and perhaps most examples of poor performance can be dealt with instead of ' 

importantly, tenure critics insist that protection of academic -^ignored. .-srV ~ 
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However, under current regulations, 
termination is an onerous, time-consuming 
and expensive procedure. If administrators 
are rarely willing to go through the complex 
process required to terminate an unsatisfac- 
tory employee, how can a group of peers 
who already struggle to find time for 
evaluation and hiring committees be asked to 
participate in the termination process? Either 
the process has to change radically, or peer 
involvement will, sustain the status quo in 
which even the most unsatisfactory perfor- 
mances can go on year after year. harming 
generations of students in ways that cannot 
be measured. 

Is there any reform that would protect 
academic freedom yet make it easier to get 
rid of bad teachers? One suggestion involves 
a five-year contract, with a renewal option if all evaluations are 
satisfactory or better. This would make it much easier to 
terminate an employee since no lengthy legal procedure would 
be required, merely a notice that the evaluations were not 
adequate. Of course, like terminations under the current tenure 
system, an appeals process would have to be developed that 
would protect faculty from arbitrary or capricious evaluations , 
and terminations. In addition, unsatisfactory evaluations would 
have to include specific suggestions for improvements so that 
faculty members could keep their jobs if they were willing and 
able to make appropriate changes. 

6 ^Another possible reform is “reverse tenure” which grants 
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full job security for the first five to seven years and then puts 
faculty on two or three year contracts. This would encourage 
new faculty to be experimental and creative during their 
apprenticeship period. However, it also could create real 
problems when a hiring committee makes a mistake - everyone 
is then saddled with the wrong choice for a very long time. Of 
course, how different is this from our current four-year 
probationary period? How many probationary faculty are 
denied their second, third or fourth years? At tins point, 

getting hired is nearly a guarantee of a lifetime job. 

Even more extreme, and more hated by most unions, are 
the individual growth contracts being used in some private 
colleges. In this case, each hiree makes a written contract 
relating to goals and objectives which can be measured. 

However, the individual nature of these contracts is antithetical 
to the concept that all faculty should be treated equally. 

Although many faculty might like to stick their heads in 
the sand and insist that tenure will always be sacred, and that 
none of the potential reforms has merit, the decisions really 
will not rest in our hands. Due to the larger political environ- 
ment, issues of tenure and who decides when a faculty member 
is no longer performing adequately will probably not be 
decided by teachers but by politicians, eager to look good to an 
angry electorate. The problems of education are vast and stem 
from multiple causes, but angry voters often prefer simplistic 
solutions, such as Gov. Wilson’s pledge to abolish tenure. 

Thus far, the state legislature has been able to squelch the 
anti-tenure proposals. But with the transition from Democratic 
to Republican control continuing, the time may soon come 
when a legislative majority will seriously consider abolishing 
tenure. Faculty members will be faced with the same dilemma 
faced by advocates of affirmative action: compromise in order 
to avoid complete defeat or fight to keep the status quo and risk 

a greater loss in the polarized political chaos now ruling 

Sacramento. 

Tt might be wise to study the alternatives that are most 
JL palatable, such as five-year renewable contracts, rather than 
simply insisting on tenure forever. Only those faculty unwilling 
to work hard, unable to learn new methods, or resistant to the 
chan ging needs of our students need fear such reforms. The 
vast majority of faculty should be able to continue their 
4 successful work whether tenured br.not. j ^ :•>»-. • 

- ’.j:. j »„ 

• " Mona Field is a political science instructor at Glendale 

Community College. _ 
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A version of this article appeared in the Toronto Globe & Mail 
Oct. 31, 1994. Reprinted with permission. Editor's note: The 
cultural and legal environment regarding affirmative action in 
Canada is very different than that of this country. The ad 
referred to below, which uses race to exclude people, is illegal 
in the U.S. 

D alhousie University in Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
t has a job opening — the Johnston Chair in Black 
Canadian Studies. Happy though I am at 
Capilano College here in North 
Vancouver, I felt tempted to apply when I saw the ad 
in the October issue of University Affairs, a magazine 
for Canadian post-secondary educators. 

My qualifications didn’t seem too shabby. 

Before moving to Canada in 1 967, 1 had been active ^ 
in the American civil-rights movement as early as 1 959, and I 
joined the Congress of 
Racial Equality in 1962. 

I’m the author of Go Do 
Some Great Thing: The 
Black Pioneers of British 
Columbia,, which has 
become the standard 
work on its topic since its 

publication in 1978. I’m the author of 16 other books and 
hundreds of articles — including one in the Dalhousie Review 
and another on Nova Scotia author James De Mille. 

But however strong or weak my qualifications, they are 
beside the point. The ad says: “The position is open to Black 
persons of diverse academic specializations.” I’m white. 

The Dalhousie ad is perfectly legal; the editor of Univer- 
sity Affairs even sent me copies of correspondence between 
Dalhousie and the Nova Scotia Human Rights Commission, 
which praised the university’s affirmative-action program. The 
Johnston Chair is just one example of that program. But the ad 
is misleading because its purpose is not to foster black studies; 
it is to recruit people on the basis of their race. 

Before 1 deal with that issue, though, I should look at 
black studies in general. A blacks-only academic position is no 
different in principle from a blacks-only public toilet. The 
unstated premises .... 

of such a job are _ r h 'k ^vnrrr?:\: * ^ 

not just a repudia- 
tion of equality, 
but of scholarship 

itself. r "' - 1 ' * 

Universities are in the business of acquiring and spreading 
knowledge. Their assumption is that anyone, properly trained 
and equipped, can contribute to their enterprise. A Norwegian 
may study Polynesian language or Canadian law. A Chinese" 
can become an authority on the thought of Jewish theologians 
or physicists. The scholar’s ethnicity doesn’t matter. It may 
provide a useful new perspective, or blind the scholar to some ‘ 
aspect of the subject, but that is for others to decide. , . 

‘ Tbe experience of black Canadians is eminently work 8 "" 




study — both for its own sake and for the insights it provides 
into other Canadian and American communities. But to 
suppose that only a black person can legitimately pursue such 
study is a surrender to the grossest form of racism. 

Implicit in that supposition is the conviction that only- 
blacks can truly understand their own experience — that some 
element of it is beyond the understanding of non-blacks (and 
therefore, of course, beyond the scope of scholarship as well). 
To suppose that is to consign blacks to a special, not quite 
human condition. And that is exactly what racists 
have done to them for centuries. 

A Japanese-descended Peruvian may become 
president of his country; and Anglo-Saxon Ameri- 
can may become a Zen monk. However rare such 
events, no one supposes that the Japanese are ' ‘ 
innately unable to understand the Peruvian condi- 
tion, or that a white male American cannot grasp the principles 

of Zen. 

So if only blacks 
may reliably study and 
report upon the black 
experience iriCanada, 

• either everyone else is 
innately defective in this 
. respect, or blacks 

themselves are defective — because however talented and 
knowledgeable, they will not be able to convey their experi- 
ence to non-blacks in an understandable and transmissible 
form. 

That is an absurd argument, but the only other reason I 
could imagine for barring non-black applicants would be that 
the Johnston Chair is actually a meaningless sinecure, a 
political sop by whites to a black community it doesn’t really 
care about. .. . 

In fact, “black studies” is really a smokescreen in this case. 
Dalhousie doesn’t even offer black studies as such. When 1 
publicly protested the blacks-only advertisement, Dalhousie 
President, Howard C. Clark replied: “The objective is to 
appoint an outstanding black scholar to a faculty position in 
one of Dalhousie *s many academic departments (e.g., arts, law, 
science, social work, medicine, etc ). After a period of support* 

( ^ a Mack person can legitimately pureue such study is a 

surrender to the grossest form of racism. 



Why must a scholar in 
Black Studies be black? 

tS-By Crawford Kilian 
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from the endowment fund, the department concerned would be 
asked to take over the position using its own budget when 
funds become available due to a retirement or a resignation 
within the department.” At this time, the endowment would be 
freed up for a new appointment, and over time the university 
would be able to make a number of appointments in black 
Canadian studies across the university. 

The real purpose of the chair, then, is not to foster black 

Please see Black studies, page 28 
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Taboo: If you’re different from the powerful elite (white 
males in the United States), people assume you’re not as 
competent as that dominant class. 

A ffirmative action is hardly a taboo subject. 

Indeed, there are few topics more widely 
discussed by community college faculty. But 
r there is an odd quality to these discussions: 
those with different opinions rarely engage in constructive 
exchanges with each other. What keeps this from happening? 
Our stumbling block is that we do not frankly acknowledge 
that the controversy is, at root, about race relations in the 
United States, in California, and on our campuses. And until 
the differing views about race are clarified, the many who are 
confused about affirmative action will remain silent, afraid of 
wading into the racial minefield. 

The criticisms of affirmative action policies are well 
known 1 : they impose quotas, they require hiring on the basis of 
race and gender and not qualifications, and more qualified 
white men are discriminated against in the process. Put simply, 
critics charge that affirmative action policies undermine 
meritocratic selection, individual achievement, and faculty 
autonomy in the hiring process. 

Imbedded in these arguments are often less explicitly 
articulated views about race: 



the same results. But the mountain of careful studies, and the 
President’s call to “mend it, don’t end” programs that are not 
fair, have not mollified critics, who often seize on fictitious or 
bizarre accounts to confirm their beliefs. , 

At its root, opposition to affirmative action is not based on 
policy arguments, or facts, but on a world view about race, one 
that denies the existence of societal discrimination, the ;t « * 

importance of diversity in our colleges, arid the necessity 



affirmative action to achieve this diversity. It is these argu- \ 






ments, more than the nitty gritty about the programs that nee4 
to be openly aired. 

Myth #1: Societal discrimination no longer exists. The 
inequality of income and wealth between whites and non- 
whites is growing, segregation of housing remains as pervjasive 
as in 1965, programs aimed at inner city problems have been 
virtually eliminated, anti-immigrant sentiments are rising, civil 
rights laws are being gutted, and California is spending more 
on prisons full of African Americans and Latinos than on 
higher education. The widening racial chasm is grinding down 
the black and Latino middle classes, who make far less and are . 
far likelier to be unemployed than whites at the same level of 
education. 2 A black college graduate today is likely to make 
the same income as a white high school graduate, and blacks 

median wealth is one- 

BL ffiC C eleventh that of whites. In. 



H There is no systematic hh ■ 

societal discrimination „ contrast, the Federal Glass 

against minorities (or, put andthe persistence Of Ceiling Commission, 

another way: without 0 created b * Senator Robert 

affirmative action, people MytllS Dole, found that 98 percent 

would be judged solely by about Affirmative Action ° f nil JP 8 

their individual merit) in the U S - are he,d H. L 

_ A . _ . whites, and 95 percent by 

By Andy Bsrlow men. It is hard to Relieve jtn 

1 995 that anyone could believe that systemic 



■ Ethnic diversity is not a 
necessary condition for 
educational excellence 

■ The use of goals and timetables to hold educa- 
tional institutions accountable for the results of their 
hiring efforts is an unwarranted intrusion on other- 
wise race-neutral faculty and administration deci- 
sions. 

Of course, there are other issues that could be 
debated. But, although affirmative action programs often cover 
women, veterans, and people with disabilities as well as 
minorities, there is very little controversy over these groups’ 
inclusion. The heat is about race. •? 

These charges have been rejected by an initially skeptical 
President Clinton, who concluded after an extensive review of 
hundreds of federal affirmative action programs that they 
substantially increase equal opportunity for minorities and 
women without discriminating against white men. A review at 
the University of California of admissions programs produced 
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*1 am limiting this discussion to affirmative action policies in the hiring 
process, because this is the main concern of community college faculty. ^ 
Obviously, other issues, such as the admisstion of students to the UC system, 
are important to us as well, and my remarks can easily be extrapolated to 
them. 



discrimination against minorities is dead. 

This pattern of inequality is found in our colleges 
as well: 80.4 percent of California community 
college faculty are white in a state where whites are 
57 percent of the population, and just 50 percent of 
high school graduates. 3 This racial gap should „ 
surprise no one: faculty often defines teaching excellence 
based on their own experiences, and multifaceted and often , 4 ' 
subjective criteria of excellence (“I know a good teacher when 
I see one”) are susceptible to racial and gender bias. The 
continuation of the race gap in hiring in many community 
colleges is due to the persistence of “old boys’ networks” that 
give often unconscious preference to those with whom they 
feel comfortable, i.e. white men. 

Myth #2: Ethnic diversity has nothing to do with 
excellence in education. Those who argue that people should 
be selected only on the basis of individual achievement and not 
their race are missing a central fact about American society: 
race matters because people are treated differently. How 
differently? Skin color has literally determined who would be 
free and who would be a slave, who could be a citizen and who 

Please see Affirmative Action , next page 
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